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POETRY. 





For the Liberator. 
THE PRAYERS OF OPPRESSORS. 


‘Resolved, That we extend to northern Baptists, 
opposed to the abolitionists, our warmest affection and 
fraternal regard. They will have an interest in our 
prayers.’—Resolution of the Camden (8, C.) Baptist 
church. 

* Au interest in our prayers"! 
What kind of prayers, forsooth ? 

Are such acceptable to Thee, 
Oli God of love and truth ? 

Prayers that the bonds grow stronger, 
That bind a brother's limb! 

Prayers that the weights grow heavier, 
That now are crushing him! 

Prayers that the love that Jesus felt 
To ail our sinful race, 

May not within the human heart 
Pind an abiding place! 

Prayers that the glorious time shall not, 
Within our day, be known, 

Whea He who came all chains to break, 
Ruleth o'er every zone! 


Prayers that the best of prophecies, 
Found in the Holy Word, 

Be ne'er fulfilled—that all may know 
And love the one true God! 

And in such prayers the northern friends 
An interest shal! find, 

Who with them join, to chain the limb, 
And cloud and quench the mind ; 

Who freely give their influence, 
And toil and wealth, "gainst those 

Devoted few, who steadily 
The giant sin oppose :— 

To such, a brotherly regard 
They cordially extend, 

And pray that Heaven's richest gifts 
May on their souls descend. 


Sut do they really pray that love 
May light each darkened mind ? 
And that the melting beams of love 
Their sympathies unbind ? 

Do they, in truth, desire that those 
Dear ‘ brethren at the North,’ 

Be freed from every taint of sin, 
And zealously come forth 

To fight the battles of the Lord, 
With weapons He has given, 

* Mighty and powerful’ to oppose 
Whiate'er is not from heaven ? 

Would they? Ah! no: a fiercer yell 
Of rage and wild despair, 

From lowest depths of Erebus, 
Ne'er rent the yielding air, 


Than would, at tidings such as these, 
Sound through the guilty South, 

O'er hill, and dale, and stream, and shore, 
From every tyrant mouth. 

Oh! could the northern churches dare 
In God, not man, to trust, 

And boldly break each sinful tie, 
And venture to be just; 

And, side by side, the prosperous thief 
And sentenced culprit place, 

And when a titled brother sins, 
* Withstand him to the face,’ 

How soon would hypocrites shrink back, 
And tyrants hang their heads, 

And robbing reverends forbear 
To talk oftheir good deeds! 


But, nay, ‘our sect would be destroyed, 
Our cause would be o’erthrown, 

Should we pursue that course’—'tis well 
Ye call the cause your own. 

For God protects no cause that truth 
Could injure or destroy, 

No sect that, in impartial love, 
Finds not its chiefest joy. 

Oh! mockery of mockeries ! 
That man should e’er pretend, 

Mid tyranny and cruelty, 
To call the Lord his friend. 

At Heaven's pure altar offer not 
The selfish, sinful prayer— 

Whatever aids iniquity, 
Hath no acceptance there. 


Bath, Maine, Jan. 8th, 1843. 8. W. B. 





From the Liberty Bell for 1843. 
THE LIBERTY BELL. 


BY JOHN BOWRING. 


Tur Lineery Ber is hung aloft, 
On the transatlantic shore; 
And we hear its echoes, oft and oft, 
Wafted the waters o'er: 
And welcomed shall those echoes be! 
Music of Liberty ! 


Liberty for the white—the few— 
From the oppressor’s thrall? 
Nay ! but Liberty,— Liberty, too, 

For the black,—for all! 
Slavery shall not stamp ber ban 
On any men,—or man. 


See! there are flowers of every shade 
Over earth's bosom spread ; 
All by the same Great Artist made, 
By the same bounty fed ; 
Brightened by sunshine, freshened by showers, 
All those beautiful flowers, 


So in the heavens, but differing, far 
Differing, in glory and might; 
But glorious every one, star by star 
Rolls in the car of night ; 
All outpouring,—all, in their turns,— 
Light from their golden urns. 


Flowers and stars,—in heaven, on earth,— 
The feeblest as the first, 
The impress bears of a glorious birth, 
And is in glory nurst; 
And is led onward gloriously, 
Through its varied destiny. 


Despised there is none—degraded none ; 
Each holds its ordered place ; 
Bat ‘tis man—usurping man, alone, 
Who hath stigmatized his race; 
Who hath giv'n his fellow—O shame! Oshame! 
A slave's ignoble name ! 


But, the heavenly elements, which mould, 
In man, God's eftigy,— 
They were never meant to be controlled 
To a slave's destiny ; 
Nor shall they long ;—for the slave shall be 
As the free-born—aye, as free! 
Come, then, that bright and benignant time, 
When Lizerry’s blessed Bert, 
All earth re-echoing it, shall chime 
Slavery's final knell; 
And Slavery's dreary tales be told 
As a mythic page of old! 
London, ath Sept. 1842. 





SONNET. 

BY WORDSWORTH. 
Feel for the wrongs to universal ken 
Daily exposed—wo that unshrouded lies ; 
And seck the sufferer in his darkest den, 
Whether conducted to the spot by sighs 
And moanings, or he dwells (as if the wren 
Taught him concealment) hidden from all eyes, 
In silence, and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow ;—fvel for all, as brother men !— 
Feel for the poor,—but not to still your qualms, 
By formal charity, or dole of alms; 
Learn to be just—just through impartial law ; 
Far as ye may. erect and equalize ; 
And what ye cannot reach by statute, draw 





Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice. 


Property Meetings at Lyun. 
Dear Garnisos : 

A special meeting of The Society of Universal In- 
quiry and Reform,’ to examine the influence whieh 
capital, monopolized as it now is by individuals, as- 
sociations and governments, exerts upon society and 
reform, and to inquire into the rightful existence of 
that principle which allows of individual and absolute 
ownership in the soil and the products of labor, in 
contradistinction from the whole human family, was 
holden in Lynn, on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th of January, and continued, 
by adjournment, through Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, up to Thursday noon, Wi. Bassett, of 
Lynn, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, oc- 
cupied the chair, and Sydney H. Gay, of Hingham, 
and J. A. Collins, were appointed Secretaries. The 
meetings were very fully attended, and the debates 
were animated and deeply interesting up to the close 
of the last session. John M. Spear, Campbell, 
C. L. Remond, Wm. Bassett, Jona. Baffum, Frederick 
Douglass, Geo. Bradburn, Oliver Johnson, James 
Boyle, Addison Davis, James N. Buffum, James P. 
Boyce, H. G. Wright, of England, Israel Buffum, Mrs. 
Gove, Drs. Brown and Kittredge, Thos. Davis, Win. 
B. Earle, and others, participated in the discussions. 

The first day of the Convention was mostly occu- 
pied in exposing the evils of the present social ar- 
rangements. Soon, however, the debates touk a 
wider range. In urging a reorganization of society, 
as absolutely indispensable to the improvement and 
elevation of the race, the question very naturaily 
arose—* Huw much is man indebted to society for the 
formation of his character?’ The remainder of Sat- 
urday, and al! of Sunday, was occupied in the evolu- 
tion of this question. It was urged, on the one side, 
that men were the victims of institutions—that they 
inherited certain characteristics of mind, either favor- 
able or unfavorable to mental or moral developement 
—that they were thrown into virtuous or vicious soci- 
ety, and their minds imperceptibly and gradually, but 
positively moulded to the institutions around them, as 
really as was the foot of the female Chinese to the 
wooden shoe into which it was pressed, and all these 
under circumstances over which they had no control 
—that the old theological dogma of the inherent de- 
pravity of the race was a libel both on God and man 
—that the benevolent Creator had established laws, 
fixed and immutable, which, when obeyed, will bring 








us into perfect harmony with Him and the whole fam- 
ily of man—that society, as it now exists, is all fulse, 
with hardly a redeeming feature in it—that poverty 
and riches, scarcity and abundance, intelligence and | 
ignorance, tyranny and servility, slavery, war, decep- | 
tion, fraud, disease, and premature death, are the le- 
gitimate fruits of the present state of society—that, 
from the necessity of the social arrangements, our in- 
terests cannot be identical, but must be diverse and 
antagonistical—that if we would better the condition 
of the people, we must so alter the external arrange- 
ments of society, that they shall harmonize with the | 
natural wants and feelings of man. 
the other hand, with great force and beauty, that man | 
was the creator of institutions—that it was his own | 
fault, if he became a victim to them—that his soul 





It was argued, on 


was so mysteriously connected with the Infinite, as to 
enable him, if he desired it, to overcome the infla-| 
ences of society, trample on all human arrangements, | 
and to bring himself into perfect harmony with Di- | 
I regret, exceedingly, that notes of the re-| 


marks were not taken, that the conversation might be 


Vinity. 


given to the readers of the Liberator. 

On Monday, the following brief plan of reorganiza- 
tion was presented, with the view of bringing the sub- 
ject of capital and its rights more directly before the 


| 
' 
| 


Convention :— 
1, That competition is the legitimate fruit of the | 
present social system. 
2. That this system of competition is p srpetuated | 
by that principle which allows of individual and abso- 
lute ownership of the soil and its products. 
3. That the quid pro quo, or equivalent system of 
exchange, necessarily produces inequality of posses-| 
sions. 
4. That from this inequality of possessions flow the 
various grades and castes which curse socicty with | 
mental, moral and physical inequalities. 
5. That slavery, war, theft, piracy, and govern- | 
ments of force and violence, are the products of the 
equivalent and accumulative system. 

6. That the fraternity of the human family cannot 
practically be acknowledged while the system of in- 
dividual and absolute possession is allowed. 

7. That a community of interests and labor will 
alone supersede the necessity of competition, and all | 
the collateral evils growing out of trade ; as individa- 
als combined together may resist the aggressions of the 
present false system of society, while a single individ- 
val could not; and thus enable the community to re- 
lieve all its members from want, ignorance and degra- 
dation, 

8. That trade and commerce, the bane of civiliza- 
tion, can be superseded only by the ability of the com- 
munity to produce every thing essential to its own 
wants. 

9, That three hundred families are necessary to 
sustain all the agricultural, mechanical, scientific and 
educational departments of the community. 

10. That scientific and mechanical power should be 
introduced, so as to supersede, as far as possible, the 


necessity of manual labor. 

11. That it is important that the community should 
be located in a healthy region, and in the heart of a 
thickly populated country, with good mill privileges. 

12. That a large dwelling, with factories, and other 
buildings, should be erected, with a view to health, 
taste, convenience and economy. 

13. That since the soil, with all its products, is to 
be regarded as the joint property of the race, it legiti- 
mately follows, that the soil oceupied by the commu- 
nity, and its products, should be considered the pro- 
perty of the whole family of man. 

14. That to render industry attractive, every indi- 
vidual consumer in the community should, so far as 
health and circumstances will allow, become a pro- 
ducer. 

15. That no test for membership should be insti- 
tuted; but, when a vacancy is occasioned, any one 
who desires it should be entitled to enter the commu- 
nity. 

16. That every one should be allowed tu enjoy his 





or her own opinion, without proscription, 

17. That all force, other than that of mind over 
mind, should be repudiated. 

18. That it shuuld be the object of the community 
to educate all the faculties of our nature 5 to secure to 
each one the highest individual immunity ; to demon- 
strate to the world, in practice, that a better state of 
society may exist; that the excessive toil and tie con- 
stant anxiety for present and future wants, now im- 
posed upon all, both rich and poor, are unnecessary ; 
and with a view, ultimately, of bringing society | 
throughout the world into perfect harmony with the) 
nature and wants of man. 

19. That by virtue of this combination of interests, 
and the introduction of labor-saving machinery, labor | 
may be reduced one half or three fourths; and thus 
the community might be enabled to sustain a large 
number of men and women, well supplied with peri- 
odicals and publications, who might advocate, with- 
out money, and without price, the great principles of 
reform. 

Exceptions were taken to that portion of the report 
which denies the right of an individual to absolute 
ownership in the products of his own labor. No one 
defended the right of individual ow nership in the soil, 
if my memory serves me correctly. 

The question of private property occupied the re- 
mainder of the Convention. It was argued, by those 
friendly to individual possession, that appropriation, 
or the desire to appropriate objects, and to make 
them, a8 it were, a pert of the individual self, was an at- 





| for his own and others’ good, and thus to defeat the 


every age of life—that private property is nothing else 
than the application of man’s individuality to external 
things, or the realization and manifestation of man's 
individuality to the material wor'd—that mine and 
thine were written upon the consciousness of every 
onc—that the uncaught fish in the ocean, or the fruit 
in the pathless forest, must be the property of him by 
whom they were first tuken—that bis title to them 
was complete and absolute, his own, te use and ap- 
propriate against the universo—that if the principle 
was adopted, that each member of the human family 
was an equal and joint proprietor of all the products 
of the earth, it must be apparent, to all discerning 
ininds, that every industrious individual or communi- 
ty would, by these principles, invite hordes of lazy, 
worthless, starving bipeds, to consume every thing 
as fast as it was produced—thut there could be 
no protection to any one, in the enjoyment of 
either the necessaries or comforts of life, against 
the rapacity of the indoleat millions—that private 
property was the only thing that would allow the 
gratification of individval taste—that the individual 
would be swallowed up in the Scommunity—and last, 
but not least, that a community of possessions would, 
be the grave of individual liberty. 1t was admitted, 
on all sides, that the present social structure of socie- 
ty was fulse—that politics were unable to secure 
permanent relief—and that associating in communities 
was the only correct and philosophical instrumentali- 
ty, to bring mankind into a more perfect state of soci- 
ety. It was considered, however, dangerous to strike 
at the right of individual property ; but that a com- 
munity, recognizing individual possession and accu- 
mulation, and rewarding labor, talent and capital in 
the following proportions, would render industry at- 
tractive, and would enable the laborers, ultimately, to 
become capitalists : 


Labor should be rewarded, 5-12ths, 
Talent “* “ 4-12ths. 
Capital * $6 3-12ths. 


The property of the community should be divided in- 
to shares of from 10 to 100 dollars, Small shares 
should draw a greater per centage than the large shares 
to protect the laborer. [t amounts to this:—The la- 
borer draws about 41 cents for every dollar he earns— 
the overseers, merchants, clerks, teachers, &c., draw 
about 33 cents out of every dollar the laborer produ- 
ces—and the capitalist who does nothing but consume 
the products of the working man, draws about 25 cents 
out of every dollar he produces. ‘I'his is a prominent 
feature of the system of Charles Fourier, an eminent 
French philosopher. ‘This system has been advocated 
in this country with considerable success, for the last 
three years, by Mr. Albert Brisbane, of New-York. 
This was no doubta great advance in tie old coun- 
tries, where the laborer receives but about one-twelfth 
of the products of his own carnings; but it occurs to 
me that it will not satisfy the mass of inquiring, intel- 
ligent reformers of this country. 


It was urged, on the other hand, that it was mos, 
evident, from the harmony and perfection of the laws 
of the material world—from the beautiful structure of 
our frames—from the wonderful adaptation of means 
to ends everywhere exhibited—and from the adapta- 
tation of the external world to meet the wants and 
desires of our species—that man was designed for the 
enjoyment of happiness in the present state of exist- 
ence—that the first step to the attainment of this hap- 
piness is, that he should be guarded in the enjoyment 
of the necessaries of life, that he might make himself 
acquainted with the laws and rights of bis nature—that 
whatever necessarily tends to deprive him of this im- 
munity, to throw bim out of his natural orbit, to pre- 
vent him from cultivating the powers given to him 


great cud of his existence, is wrong, and should be | 
instantly repudiated—that the soil, like the sun, air 
and ocean, is the joint and common teaury of the 
race—that every individual is entitled to enough of 
cach to satisfy bis necessities—that man enters the 
world with certain wants, with physical energies and 
mind to guide those energies, competent to satisfy 
those demands—that if he is deprived of the soil fom 
whence spring those things capable of satisfying bis 


necessities, his right toexistence is incomplete, and if 
he lives, itis not by right, but by suflerance—that if | 
every one has an individual and absolute right to the ; 
products of his own industry, then no other person 
has any right to them, and it therefore fullows, that 
the children, the sick, and the lame, and all those 
unable to produce, have no right to the necessaries of 
life, and that such, if they are allowed to exist, must 
be regerded as paupers upon the benevolence and 
charity of others, and that the great end of man’s ex- 
istence Langs upon the mere contingency of individu- 
al capriciousness, It was also urged, that in conse- 
quence of this exclusive right to private property, the 
wealthy few had always been enabled to hold the lives 
of the masses in their hands—to bring such into sub- 
jection, and to make them the mere instruments to 
the gratification of their selfish passions—that these 
evils were not the mere accidental abuse of trust 
granted to property holders, butas necessarily and as 
legitimately grow out of it, as whips, chains, gags and 
all the horrors and impurities of the plantation fullow 
the admitted right of one man to chattelise another, 
or beastly intoxication, with all its concomitant evils, 
follows the admitted use cf alcoholic drinks, or war and 
violence, from the principle of physical resistence— 
that exclusive possessions with exchange on the equiv- 
alent system, is a great wrong in itself, a malum in se 
It was contended that governments, though ostensibly 
designed to protect life and person, were, in reality, 
but an instrument of property for its protection—that 
cunning and crafty ecclesiastical or political aspirants 
could, by the aid of wealth, virtually occupy the pul- 
pits, dictate in the balls of legislation, sit upon the 
bench of justice, preside over literary institutions, 
govern the press throughout the country, and create 
a public sentiment in the land that should mirror 
It was also argued, that if appro- 
priation be an attribute, natural to man, it by no means 


forth themselves. 


necessarily followed, that every object appropriated 
must be the individual and absolute property of the 
appropriator—that it is as common for children, be- 
fore they learn, from the present social stencture af 
society, the necessity of individual property us essen- 
tial to protect them from want, and from the aggres- 
sions of others, to appropriate to themselves or oth- 
ers, certain stars, beautiful clouds, birds or animals, 
as dolls, hoops or other play things—that if * mine and 
thine’ may be applicd to objects too subtle and com- 
mon to be converted into substantial property, and 
yet beld in common, may not the goods of the earth, 
the necessaries of life, be held on the same principle, 
without doing violence to the attributes of possession 
and appropriation ?—that if the doctrine of appropri- 
ation be correct, (aad it is not denied,) tiat princi- 
ple must be- false which will, whey carried to its 
natural and legitimate results, allow, as in Great Bri- 
tain, only one to every eight hundred of its inhabi- 
tants the privilege of appropriating soil to themselves, 
and multitudes trom appropriating food sufiicient to 
preserve life, but that that must be the correct princi- 
ple which will allow every individual to appropriate 
to himself whatever is essential to his wants and 
comfort, and that will protect the weak, the ignorant 
and the decrepid from the infringements of the avari- 
cious, or, What is better, will destroy the aliment 
which feeds and keeps alive the principle of avari- 
ciousness. 

In answer to the objection urged against a commu- 
nity of interests, that no one would be safe from the 
invasion of lazy, starving thousands, it was argued 
that this had ever been the prominent argument urged 
by tyrants and usurpers, in all countries and ages, as 
a reason why the people should not have their rights 
acceded to them ; that there was a universal want of 
confidence in the integrity and good feeling of the 
masse; that whenever their rights and humanity 
have been partially recognized, the confidence reposed 
in them has never been abused ; that there is enough 





produced, every year, to satisfy the necessities of 


all, if every one could be allowed to gratify their 
wants from the general abundance; that even in 
the present unsocial, selfish, isclated state of so- 
ciety, there would be no want or degradation, if 
men would regard the property of the earth as did the 
childien of Israel the manna in the 
‘wlien they that gathered little had no lack, and they 
that gathered much had nothing over ;’ that if the 
doctrine be trae, that man has a positive and absolute 
right to the fruits of his own toil, it then follows that 
the puor and comparatively despised producers would 
come into possession of the wealth of the globe, 
and that the rich, wise and refined consumers would 
that it 
must be evident to the most superficial observer, that 
gold, silver, houses, lands and stocks, cannot produce 


wilderness, 


be compelled either to labor, beg, or starve ; 


either the comforts or the luxuries of life, without the 
mind, bone and muscle of the producer ; and then, by 
the principle laid down by the opponents, these pro- 
ducts cannot become the property of the rich con- 
sumers, but of the producers. 

The above is a very brief and imperfect sketch of 
the arguments advanced at the Convention. It has 
been my aim to state the strongest arguments of both 
sides fairly. 

A committee was appointed to eall Conventions to 
examine this question more at length, to be held in 
New-England, New-York, and Ohio. 

It was the wish of the Convention that you should 
publish the proceedings of this meeting in the columns 
of the Liberator. By so doing, you will oblige your 
sincere friend, J. A. COLLINS. 

Boston, Feb. 9, 1843. 





Rights of Property, and Co-operative Associa- 
tions. 
Bro. Garrison : 

The mocting, which adopted the enclosed proceed- 
ings, voted that the editor of the Liberator be request- 
ted to publish them in the columns of his paper. It 
is but just to remark, that many of the officers were 
appointed without their knowledge ; aud it is not to 
be expected that all of them will subscribe to all the 
doctrines in the Constitution, or in’ the resolutions 
adopted by the Convention. It is not important 
that they should. None, however, were appointed, 
who were not considered friendly to an investigation 
of the nature and iufluence of the prescnt social sys- 
tem, and who would give such information as they 
possessed, which would tend to throw light upon this 
important question. 7 

Affectionately yours, 
J A. COLLINS. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND HUMAN PROGRESS, 


After two large and deeply interesting public 
meetings for the discussion of the subjects of social 
reform and human progress had been held at Cen- 
tre meeting-house in Oakland, a number of those 
favorable to a reform of the present social system, 
met at Oakland, Clinton Co. Ohio, on the 27th of 
October, 1842, to concert measures for removing the 
causes of the existing evils of society. Edwin Fus- 
sell, of Indiana, was called to the chair, and J. Lu- 
kens was appointed Secretary. 

On motion of J. A. Collins, of Boston, the meeting 
proceeded to organize a society of inquiry for ascer- 
taining the best means of reforming the present so- 
cial system. 

On motion, it was voted to raise a committee of 
three to draft and present a Constitution; a coimmit- 
tee of three to nominate officers for the Society; 
committee of three to present business for the ac- 
tion of the meeting; whereupon, 

John A. Collius, Samuel Brooke and Mary L. Gil- 
bert, were appointed to draft the Constitution. 

M.R. Robinson, Samuel Brooke and John A. 
Collins, were the committee on nomination, 

John O. Wattles, J. A. Collins and Marius R. 
Robinson, were the committee on business. 

The several committees reported the following 


Constitution, list of officers, and resolutions, which, | 


after an excited and deeply interesting discussion of 
two days, were unanimously adopted. 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas it is most evident that it is the design of 
our Creator, that man should be happy in this state 
of existence, and that he has given him laws, which | 
when obeyed, will secure ease, peace, freedom, 
plenty and intelligence ; and whereas society, as_ it 
is now organized, produces toil, anxiety, disease, 
covetousness, intolerance, poverty, intemperance, 
slavery, war, and premature death; and whereas the 
human mind is in its nature progressive, and adapt- 
ed to truth; and whereas sects, parties, govern- 
ments, creeds, and authorities, are by their nature 
enemies to human progress and human happiness ; 
and whereas mankind should be regarded as an 
equal brotherhood, the joint proprietors of the soil, 
and of all the products of human industry; and 
whereas the principle which recognizes the right of 
one man to ownership in the soil and products of 
industry, in contradistinction to another, is the 
fruitful cause of the evils of civilized society, and 
the great obstacle to reform; and believing that a 
better state of affairs can exist by organizing the 
social system in accordance with the principles of 
God’s government, by which equality of rights and 
interests shall be secured to all, and to inquire into 
our duties in relation to these subjects, and to ena- 
ble us to perform them, we associate together under 
the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1. This association shall be called the 
Society for Univeral Inquiry and Reform, the ob- 
jects of which shall be to remove the evils, and to 
secure the blessings specified in the preamble. 

Art. 2. Regarding mankind as an equal and uni- 
versal brotherhood, all human beings who desire it, 
in virtue of their hun.anity, are entitled to member- 
ship, without regard to sex, sect, condition, color, 
country, creed or character. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Society shall bea 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, and a Committee of five, the 
whole of whom shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, who may manage the affairs of the associa- 
tion, and three of whom shall constitute a quorum, 
to be located according to the wish of the associa- 
tion ; and there shall also be Associate Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, as many as the Society shall think 
proper. 

Art. 4. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Re- 
cording Secretaries may perform the duties which 
are generally performed by such officers. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee may have the 
manageinent of the business of the Society, call 
special meetings of the Society, at such time and 
place, and employ such agencies and instrumental- 
Ities as the circumstances of the case may demand, 
make an annual report of the proceedings of the 
Society, and transact such other business as the 
committee may in its judgment consider adapted to 
promote the objects of the association. 

Art. 6. The Corresponding Secretary may collect 
the information obtained from the Associate Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, and give such and other infor- 
mation to the public, according to the request of the 
Executive Couinittee, and his own judgment, of the 
necessities of the case. 

Art. 7, ‘The Associate Corresponding Secretaries 
are invited to secure information in relation to the 
present social system, and the best way of improving 
it in their respective vicinities, and transmit it to 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 
President, 
A. Brooke—Oakland, Ohio. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Lueretia Mott—Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. D. Webb—Dubiin, Ireland. 
M. W. Chapman—Boston, Mass. 
Wm. Bassett—Lynn, Mass. 
J. C. Hathaway —Farmington, N.Y. 
Nathan Winslow—Portland, Me. 
Orson S. Murray—Brandon, Vt. 
George Kent—Concord, N. H. 
Peleg Clarke—Coventry, R. I. 
Edwin Fusseli—Pendleton, Indiana. 
George 8. Burleigh— Plainfield, Conn, 
Win. Bowne—Pittsburg, Penn. 
Thos, Donaldson—New-Richmond, Ohio, 
Patrick Brewster—Paisley, Scotland, 
Edwin Oxley—Darlington, England, 


Corresponding Secretary, 
John A. Collins—Boston, Mass, 


Recording Secretary, 


Evecutive Committee, 

James Romely, Edward Brooke, 
Elizabeth Lukens, Abram Allen, 
Samuel Brooke, Jr. 


Associate Corresponding Secretarics. 
Won. H. Chaaning—New-York City. 
Christian Donaldson—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Charlotte A. Joy—Nantucket, Mass. 
N. P. Rogers—Concord, N. H. 

M. R. Robinson—Putnam, Ohio. 

Wing Russell-—Syracuse, N. Y. 

Huldah Curtis—Hamburgh, N. Y. 

S-astus Hanchett—North Broomfield, N. Y. 
Joseph Gritlin—Macedon, N. Y. 

David Wilson—Richmond, Indiana. 

E. D. Hudson—Northampton, Mass. 

Ruth Harlow—Plymouth, Mass. 

John Finch—Liverpool, England. 

John Murray—Bowling Bay, Scotland. 


Robert Reid—Glasgow, do. 
Mary Viner—Edinburgh, do. 


Harriet Gardner—!nverness, do. 
Rebecca Fisher—Limerick, Ireland. 
Lizzy Poole—Hicklow, 0. 
James Haughton—Dublin, do. 
Henry C. West—Clarksville, Ohio. 
David L. Galbraith—New-Garden, Ohio. 
O. S. Fowler—New-York, N. Y. 
Charles C. Burleigh—Montpelier, Vt. 
Nathan Webster—Haverhill, Mass. 
Szra C. Smith—Five Corners, N. Y. 
Frederick Douglass—Lynn, Mass. 
Charles L. Remond—Salem, Mass. 
Nelson Bostwick—Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas McClintock—Waterloo, N. Y. 
Enoch Mack—Dover, N. H. 

Albert Brisbane—New-York, N. Y. 
Harriet Martineau, Tynemouth, England. 
Edmund Quincy—Dedham, Mass. 
Jacob Pierce—Kennett Square, Pa, 

G. L. Clarke—Providence, R. I. 
Elizabeth Pease—Darlington, England. 
Parker Pi!!sbury—Concord, N. H. 
Augustus Wattles—Chickasaw, Ohio. 
James Boy]Je—Boston, Mass. 

Charles Hampton---Union Village, Ohio. 
Jacob Ferris—Galen, N. Y. 

Eli Nichols—Lloydsville, Ohio. 

Natl’l H. Whiting—South Marshfield, Mass. 
Edward M. Davis—Philadetphia, Pa. 

A Bronson Alcott—Concord, Mass. 
Thomas P, Beach—Newhburyport, Mass. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison—Cambridgeport, Mass. 
{saac Briggs—Sandy Springs, Md. 
Abby Kelley—Millbury, Mass. 

B. C. Gilbrait—Wilmington, Ohio. 
Cyrus M. Burleigh—Plainfield, Conn. 
Charles Cochran—P aris, France. 
Lucinda Wilmarth—Providence, R. I. 
Caroline Weston—Boston, Mass. 

Sarah Pugh—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanuel Philbrick—Brookline, Mass. 
John Parkinan—Dover, N. H. 

J. N. 1. Tucker—Sennett, N. Y. 

Wi. O. Davall—Port Byron, N. Y. 
Andrew M. Macy—Nantucket, Masg. 
Richard Owen—New-Harmony, Mass. 
G. A. Lewis—Yorke, Pa. 

John Williams— Ohio. 

George Thompson—London, England. 
Valeutine Nichols—Harrisburgh, Penn. 
Henry C. Wright—Philadelphia, Penn. 


We are obliged to defer the remainder of these pro- 


« 


ceedings until our next number. 





SELECTIONS. 


from the Oberlin Evangelist. 





Another Outrage. 


Under this caption, the Philanthropist gives an 
account of a most outrageous act committed a few 
days since, in Clermont Co. A family of colored 
persons, six in number, had their house broken open 
at midnight, by some half dozen or more white vil- 
Jains. ‘They seized and bound the busband and 
father, and then took the wife and children, (the 
youngest nine days old) and carried them (probably) 
to Kentucky. The parents were married in that 
county, and had lived there eighteen years. The 
children were all born there. The woman was 
brouglit there, and formally and legally manumitted 
by her mistress. The free papers of both herself 
and husband were regularly recorded in that county. 

So it is under the operation of our Ohio black 
aws. he colored people are not merely exposed to 
insult and to death, but they actually receive these 
at the hands of their white neighbors. ‘Their school- 
houses are burned down. ‘Their horses and cattle 
are stolen in open day-light. Their fences are 
thrown down, and their crops destroyed. ‘They are 
kidnapped, and carried, no one knows where. ‘They 
are inurdered. All these things occur in the free 
State of Ohio. Not long since, a colored man was 
shot, and his brains were literally scattered over 
the hearth, in the presence of his family. The mur- 
derer is well known, and walks the streets unmoles- 
ted, because none saw the deed except colored peo- 
ple. Farther back still, a white man entered the 
house of his colored neighbor, and began to abuse 
his wife in his presence. He attempted to defend 
her, and was shot down, and the wretch accomplish- 
ed his purpose upon the woman, the dead body of 
her husband lying upon the floor, in her sight. To 
this deed, also, there were only colored witnesses. 
So they have no redress. 

Say ye, who sit safely at your fire-side, and feel 
safe under the protection of the law, what have you 
done to remove these disabilities (disabilities rela- 
ting to property, to liberty, to life.) from more than 
seventeen thousand citizens of your own State ?— 
What will youdo? If awhite family had been 
treated as the family were in Clermont county, what 
a disturbance would be made. But now, who thinks 
or cares for that desolate husband, or that suffering 
mother, and those suffering children? Not a paper 
in Cincinnati, it is said, except the Philanthropist, 
has even mentioned the fact, as a matter of news.— | 
And yet they have political papers there that prate 
loudly about equal (white men’s) rights. They have 
religious papers that profess to be governed by the 
rule, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? In 
practice do they not make these things mere fictions ? 
And does not every one do this, who does not con- 
tinue to send his petitions to the Legislature, and 
his petitions to the God of heaven, that such abuses 
may cease ? 





ITEMS. 


Beautics or Staveny.—Frank Jolinson and band, 
whose conduct every where has been marked by the 
strictest propriety, were lately arrested at St. Louis 
to answer for a violation of Mo. State and St. Louis 
city laws, which forbid a free colored man remaining 
in the State without license. They were each— 
twelve of them—fined $10, and ordered to depart from 
the State. From this sentence they appealed, and it 
is creditable to the citizens of St. Louis that some of 
the first gentlemen of that city became their security. 
Their concerts lave been overflowingly attended. 


There is an old lady in Berlin, Prussia, aged 103 
years, who has recently married a youth of 70, and 
among the children by a former marriage which she 
brought to her husband was a boy 83! 


Miss Manners a handsome young lady aged 22, and 
possessing a fortune of $5000, recently eloped with | 
and married a policemen, whom she lad never seen | 
but once beture.—London paper. 


The distress in Paisley is daily increasing. It was 
stated that the number of unemployed persons 
amounted to 11,800. Government has refused to give 
further aid to the destitute population, 


A fire occurred on the 14th, in a lodging-house, 
London, and of twenty-five lodgers, eight were burnt 
to death, Among the sufferers were a poor widow 
named Holland aud three of her daughters. ‘The oth- 
ers were children between four and seven,—two boys 
and two girls. 


Great Fire at Port-au-Prince.—A letter received in 
Boston, dated Port-au-Prince, 14th ult, states that in 
the fire on the Sh, GUO houses were destroyed, and 
property to the amount of $4,000,000. This is a dread- 
ful luss, (says the letter,) to our unhappy country, and 
has rendered many families houseless. The calamity 
had put an end to all business. 


Tire New-York Express says it is now disclosed 
from the Treasury Depariment, that Mr. Hoyt is a 
defaulter to the amount of two bondred and and twen- 
ty-six thousand dollars. 


A youth recently committed ouicide in England, by 
placing his head on the anvil of a gigantic forge-ham- 
mer, whilst the machinery was in motion, 


It is stated that an individual residing in New-Or- 
leans, recently had an iron mask made fora female 
slave, which was studded inside with sharp points, 
This, be made the wretched womau wear every night, 
and during some part of the day, fur two weeks— 





Joseph Lukens— Marlborough, Ohio. 
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sciences. ; 
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